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The  post  Cold  War  strategic  landscape  has  allowed  Sweden  to  openly  declare  its 
aspirations  to  be  a  strong  regional  military  power  and  an  active  member  of  the 
European  Union  with  strong  support  of  the  European  Union’s  military  capability 
development.  In  support  of  Sweden’s  national  security  policy,  the  Swedish  Armed 
Forces  have  begun  a  transformation  into  a  professional  expeditionary  force  with 
increased  usability,  interoperability,  sustainability,  and  ability  to  conduct  international 
operations. 

This  paper  evaluates  Sweden’s  ability  to  assume  Framework  Nation 
responsibility  for  a  European  Union  Battlegroup  in  support  of  the  European  Union’s 
foreign  policy  and  Sweden’s  national  security  strategy.  The  paper  initially  analyzes  the 
national  security  implications  of  Sweden’s  European  Union  membership  and  Swedish 
motives  for  participation  in  global  operations.  This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
Swedish  Armed  Forces’  capability  to  provide  high  readiness  force  packages  for  global 
operations.  Finally  the  political  support,  and  to  some  extent  also  public  support,  for 
Sweden’s  provision  and  deployment  of  high  readiness  force  packages  are  examined. 


SWEDEN-A  GLOBAL  MILITARY  PLAYER? 


The  Swedish  Armed  Forces  must  be  deployable  [...]  and  contribute  to  a 

greater  extent  than  hitherto  to  Sweden’s  security  and  stability  in  the  world. 

—  Swedish  Government  (2009) 1 

Sweden,  one  of  the  oldest  nation-states  in  Europe,  takes  a  proactive  role  in  the 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  European  Union’s  capacity  for  military  crisis  management.  One 
tangible  example  of  this  effort  is,  according  to  the  Swedish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Carl  Bildt,  the  commitment  to  lead  the  Nordic  Battlegroup.2  In  January  201 1 ,  Sweden 
had  a  European  Union  Battlegroup  (BG)  ready  to  deploy  within  ten  days  of  a  European 
Union  Council  decision  to  start  implementing  its  mission.  This  was  the  second  time  that 
Sweden,  as  Framework  Nation,  commanded  what  in  Europe  is  known  as  a  Nordic 
Battlegroup  (NBG)  on  a  six-month  standby  period  for  global  operations.  The  Swedish 
Government  indicated  a  willingness  to  assume  Framework  Nation  responsibility  in  2014 
as  well.  Had  that  intent  been  implemented,  Sweden  would  have  institutionalized  a 
responsibility  for  European  Union  global  rapid  deployment  on  a  3-year  cycle. 

Current  Swedish  policy  emphasizes  Swedish  support  to  the  European  Union’s 
ability  to  contribute  to  crisis  management  operations.  Furthermore,  as  a  member  of  the 
European  Union  (EU),  Sweden  has  endorsed  the  principles  of  the  European  Union’s 
foreign  policy. 

This  paper  evaluates  Sweden’s  ability  to  assume  Framework  Nation 
responsibility  for  a  European  Battlegroup  in  support  of  the  European  Union’s  foreign 
policy  and  Sweden’s  national  security  strategy.  The  paper  initially  analyzes  the  national 
security  implications  of  the  European  Union  membership  and  Swedish  motives  for 


participation  in  global  operations.  Thereafter  follows  an  analysis  of  the  Swedish  Armed 
Forces’  capability  to  provide  high  readiness  force  packages  for  global  operations. 

Finally,  the  political  support,  and  to  some  extent  also  public  support,  for  Sweden’s 
provision  and  deployment  of  high  readiness  force  packages  are  examined. 

An  important  driver  for  Swedish  national  security  is  its  geostrategic  position 
because  geography  presents  opportunities  for  politicians  and  policymakers.  The  degree 
of  exploitation  of  these  opportunities  depends  on  the  national  strategy.  The 
geographical  opportunities  and  the  use  of  these  can  be  seen  in  terms  of  power.  Colin  S. 
Gray  states  that,  “[P]ower  is  local.”3  Sweden’s  geographical  expanse  has  varied  over 
the  centuries.  During  the  medieval  era,  Swedish  territory  only  covered  what  is  today  the 
central  and  southern  part  of  Sweden.  In  the  1600s  Sweden  was,  after  Russia,  Europe’s 
second  largest  nation.  Although  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  Sweden  has 
always  maintained  some  form  of  relationship  with  Continental  Europe.  Flowever,  in 
1630,  when  King  Gustaf  Adolphus  decided  to  involve  Sweden  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  to 
defend  Protestantism  against  the  Counter-Reformation,  a  more  active  era  began  during 
which  Sweden’s  influence  was  extended  well  beyond  its  borders.  This  200-year  long  era 
brought  about  direct  Swedish  involvement  in  European  politics,  and  participation  in 
many  wars.  The  era  ended  in  1809  with  the  divide  of  Sweden  into  two  parts  and  the  loss 
of  a  third  of  its  territory  to  Russia,  the  part  that  is  today  Finland.  After  this  loss  of 
territory,  the  union  with  Norway  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  through  the 
Swedish  Campaign  against  Norway,  and  the  alliance  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  that 
supported  France  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  Swedish-Norwegian  union  lasted  until 
1905.  What  then  followed  can  be  considered  a  partial  Swedish  withdrawal  from 
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continental  European  high  politics.  This  withdrawal  lasted  until  Sweden  became  a 
member  of  the  European  Union  in  1995.4 

Rather  than  being  an  active  player  on  the  European  stage  during  the  Cold  War, 
Sweden  became  a  firm  supporter  of  the  United  Nations  (UN).  Sweden  has  been  a  UN 
member  since  1946,  with  a  well-established  record  of  support  to  peace  support 
operations  (PSOs).  Since  1956,  Sweden  has  deployed  more  than  100,000  soldiers  to 
more  than  120  PSOs  in  60  different  countries.  The  Swedish  commitment  to  PSOs 
remains  high  and  the  current  Swedish  policy  objective  is  to,  over  time,  have  1 ,700 
soldiers  deployed  in  international  operations.  That  number  is  foreseen  to  increase  to 
2,000  troops  by  the  year  2014.  Current  capability  enables  Sweden  to  have  certified  and 
NATO  interoperable  troops  deployed  in  four  different  international  operations,  not 
including  units  on  European  Union  readiness.  At  least  one  of  these  operations  can  be  a 
reinforced  battalion  sized,  or  equivalent,  operation.5 

In  the  fall  of  201 1 ,  Swedish  forces  were  engaged  in  three  NATO-led  operations: 
Operation  UNIFIED  PROTECTOR  (OUP)  in  Libya,  the  Kosovo  Force  (KFOR)  in  Kosovo 
and  the  International  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  in  Afghanistan.  The  Swedish 
contribution  to  OUP  was  eight  fighters  and  one  C-130  air-to-air  refueling  tanker.  The 
Swedish  ISAF  contribution  remains  Sweden’s  largest  and  most  important  international 
military  commitment,  where  Sweden  leads  the  Provincial  Reconstruction  Team  (PRT)  in 
Mazar-Sharif.6  In  201 1 ,  the  Swedish  contribution  to  ISAF  was  in  the  range  of  500  to  600 
military  personnel  including  reinforcement  with  two  Swedish  MEDEVAC  helicopters.  A 
possible  future  European  Union  Battlegroup  contribution  can  be  seen  in  light  of  the 
envisaged  cutback  of  ISAF  beginning  in  201 2.  On  1 4  December  201 1 ,  the  Parliament 
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decided  to  start  the  reduction  in  early  2012  to  a  level  of  200  personnel  by  201 4. 7 
However,  the  most  ambitious  contribution  to  international  operations  since  the  current 
defense  reform  started  might  be  the  Swedish  contribution  to  the  European  Union  Naval 
Force’s  (EUNAVFOR’s)  counter  piracy  Operation  ATALANTA  off  the  coast  of  Somalia. 

In  addition  to  contributing  sea-going  units,  Sweden  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
leadership  of  ATALANTA’s  Force  Headquarters  from  mid-April  to  mid-August  2010. 8 

The  current  Swedish  national  security  policy,  largely  based  on  the  multi-partisan 
Defense  Commission’s  report  Defense  in  Use  submitted  in  June  2008,  states  that 
Sweden,  through  cooperation  with  others,  can  deal  with  threats  and  challenges  before 
they  reach  Sweden’s  territory.9  Swedish  national  security  is,  according  to  current  policy, 
strengthened  through  confidence  building  measures,  joint  crisis  management 
operations  and  active,  credible  contributions  to  Nordic,  European  and  global  security. 

As  the  Atlantic  Forum  notes  in  its  report  Nordic-Baltic  Security  in  the  21st  Century:  The 
Regional  Agenda  and  the  Global  Role\  ”[T]he  Nordic  countries  have  real  military 
capabilities.  Sweden’s  Air  Force,  Finland’s  artillery,  Norway’s  navy  and  Denmark’s 
expeditionary  capabilities  are  among  the  best  in  Europe.  Combined,  the  four  continental 
Nordic  countries  would  be  one  of  Europe’s  military  heavyweights,”  thus  emphasizing  the 
benefits  of  Nordic  defense  cooperation. 10 

The  Nordic  defense  cooperation  was  formalized  in  2009  when  the  cooperation  on 
various  levels  was  brought  into  a  single  structure.  The  Nordic  Defense  Cooperation 
(NORDEFCO)  includes  all  Nordic  countries  aiming  at:  “[Cjooperation  across  the  entire 
range  of  defense  structures  in  order  to  achieve  better  cost-effectiveness  and  quality, 
and  thereby  creating  enhanced  operational  capability.”11 
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European  Union  Membership  and  itslimplications  for  Sweden’s  National  Security 

The  political  debate  over  Swedish  European  Union  membership  started  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1 989  when  the  Government  declared  that  Sweden 
would  apply  for  membership  in  October  1990.  During  the  Cold  War,  European  Union 
membership  was  seen  as  incompatible  with  the  traditional  Swedish  nonalignment  aimed 
at  neutrality  in  the  event  of  war.  Sweden  submitted  an  application  for  European  Union 
membership  in  July  1991,  and  negotiations  for  accession  started  in  February  1993. 

After  only  one  year  of  negotiations,  the  Council  agreed  to  accept  Sweden  as  a  member 
in  March  1994,  and  an  agreement  between  Sweden  and  the  European  Union  was 
signed  in  June  1 994.  In  addition,  Sweden  joined  the  NATO  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP) 
framework  in  1 994.  The  following  year  Sweden,  together  with  Finland  and  Austria  joined 
the  European  Union.  All  three  nations  being  non-NATO  members  resulted  in  the 
European  Union,  with  these  three  new  members  and  Ireland,  having  four  non-NATO 
members  as  members  of  the  Union  at  that  time.12 

European  Union  membership  has  tremendous  impact  on  Swedish  national 
security  and  policy  formulation.  The  Swedish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Carl  Bildt, 
stated  in  his  Statement  of  Government  Policy  in  the  Parliamentary  Debate  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  16  February  201 1  that:  “Sweden  must  be  at  the  heart  of  European  cooperation. 
European  foreign  policy  is  our  foreign  policy.  At  a  time  when  other  Member  States  are 
facing  major  problems  at  home,  our  country  has  the  strength  to  take  on  further 
responsibility  to  advance  European  positions.”13  The  Swedish  Minister  of  Defense,  Sten 
Tolgfors,  reiterated  this  narrative  in  an  Op-Ed  contribution  in  January  2012  where  he 
described  most  European  nations  as  free  riders  and  not  contributing  to  European 
defense,  whereas  Sweden,  Poland,  Estonia  and  Norway  were  the  only  European 
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nations  increasing  or  keeping  their  defense  spending  at  current  levels.  He  also 
mentioned  OUP  in  Libya  as  an  example  of  an  operation,  on  the  borders  of  the  European 
Union,  where  only  five  European  NATO  nations,  and  Sweden,  made  substantial 
contributions.  According  to  Tolgfors,  OUP  proved  that,  although  Sweden  is  not  a  NATO 
member  but  a  partner  nation,  Swedish  forces  are  more  capable  and  interoperable  than 
many  NATO  members’.  He  further  argued  that  the  U.S.  considers  Sweden,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  as  net  contributors  to  common  security  through  the  participation  in 
operations  and  the  commitment  to  defense  reforms.14  Carl  Bildt  declared  in  February 
2012  that:  “Sweden’s  security  is  built  in  solidarity  with  others.  Threats  to  peace  and 
security  are  deterred  collectively  and  in  cooperation  with  other  countries  and 
organizations.  Membership  of  the  European  Union  means  that  Sweden  is  part  of  a 
political  alliance  and  takes  its  share  of  responsibility,  in  the  spirit  of  solidarity,  for 
Europe’s  security.”15 

Under  the  current  European  Union  Treaty  (the  2009  Lisbon  Treaty),  European 
Union  Member  States  are  expected  to  assume  mutual  responsibility  for  Europe’s 
security  by  enhancing  the  European  Security  and  Defense  Policy  (ESDP)  under  the 
Common  Security  and  Defense  Policy  (CSDP).16  The  European  Union  should  be  able  to 
execute:  "[J]oint  disarmament  operations,  humanitarian  and  rescue  tasks,  military 
advice  and  assistance  tasks,  conflict  prevention  and  peace-keeping  tasks,  tasks  of 
combat  forces  in  crisis  management,  including  peace-making  and  post-conflict 
stabilization.  All  these  tasks  may  contribute  to  the  fight  against  terrorism,  including  by 
supporting  third  countries  in  combating  terrorism  in  their  territories."17 
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The  Swedish  Parliament  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Lisbon  on  20  November  2008, 
including  Article  42.7  on  mutual  defense  of  the  Treaty  on  European  Union,  and  the 
solidarity  clause  (Article  222)  in  the  Treaty  on  the  Functioning  of  the  European  Union. 
Article  42.7,  also  known  as  the  “mutual  defense  clause”  deals  with  cooperation  in  the 
event  of  armed  aggression.  Article  42.7  states  that:  ”lf  a  Member  State  is  the  victim  of 
armed  aggression  on  its  territory,  the  other  Member  States  shall  have  towards  it  an 
obligation  of  aid  and  assistance  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  in  accordance  with 
Article  51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  This  shall  not  prejudice  the  specific  character 
of  the  security  and  defense  policy  of  certain  Member  States.”18  The  solidarity  clause 
states  that:  “The  Union  and  its  Member  States  shall  act  jointly  in  a  spirit  of  solidarity  if  a 
Member  State  is  the  object  of  a  terrorist  attack  or  the  victim  of  a  natural  or  man-made 
disaster.  The  Union  shall  mobilize  all  the  instruments  at  its  disposal,  including  the 
military  resources  made  available  by  the  Member  States.”19  As  a  member  of  the 
European  Union,  Sweden  also  endorses  the  principles  of  the  European  Union’s  foreign 
policy.  This  policy  is  in  turn  based  on  the  European  Security  Strategy  (ESS)  that  not 
only  articulates  the  global  role  that  the  European  Union  seeks  to  play,  but  also 
postulates  an  ambition  for  Member  States  to  share  the  responsibility  for  global 
security.20 

Article  42.7  and  Article  222,  together  with  Sweden’s  national  solidarity 
declaration  from  2009,  are  fundamental  for  Swedish  national  security  policy  in  a  Europe 
characterized  by  mutual  dependence.  Sweden’s  strategy  for  the  Arctic  region  can  serve 
as  an  example  of  its  application.  According  to  this  policy  document,  the  national  security 
policy  position  is  based  on  “security  in  cooperation.”  Hence,  security  policies  of  the 
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Nordic  countries  and  the  European  Union  Member  States  will  strongly  influence 
Sweden’s  national  security  policy.  The  Arctic  strategy  states:  “The  recently  adopted 
Nordic  Declaration  of  Solidarity,  reinforcing  and  enhancing  the  solidarity  declaration 
adopted  in  2009,  has  led  to  Sweden’s  security  policy  becoming  even  more  closely 
interwoven  with  the  political  priorities  of  the  other  Nordic  countries.  Sweden’s  unilateral 
declaration  of  solidarity  and  a  stronger  Nordic  declaration  of  solidarity  may  hence 
involve  new  areas  of  responsibility  and  higher  expectations  for  action  as  far  as  Sweden 
is  concerned.”21  In  addition  to  the  Swedish  declaration  of  solidarity,  the  Finnish 
Parliament  passed  a  bill  with  a  similar  objective  in  2009.  Furthermore,  a  common  Nordic 
Declaration  of  Solidarity  was  presented  at  the  Nordic  Foreign  Ministers’  meeting  in 
201 1 ,22  Foreign  Minister  Carl  Bildt  reiterated  the  Swedish  commitment  in  February  201 1 
stating:  “Membership  of  the  European  Union  means  that  Sweden  is  part  of  a  political 
alliance  and  takes  its  share  of  responsibility,  in  the  spirit  of  solidarity,  for  Europe’s 
security.  Sweden  will  not  remain  passive  if  another  EU  Member  State  or  Nordic  country 
suffers  a  disaster  or  an  attack.  We  expect  these  countries  to  act  in  the  same  way  if 
Sweden  is  similarly  affected.”23  For  Sweden  and  Finland,  the  mutually  declared  military 
assistance  is  important  since  neither  of  the  two  nations  is  a  member  of  NATO  and  thus 
not  covered  by  NATO’s  Article  5  of  the  Washington  Treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
NATO  members  Norway  and  Denmark  are,  and  are  thus  included  by  the  Swedish 
defense  guarantee. 24  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  Denmark,  although  a  European 
Union  member,  does  not  participate  in  the  European  Union’s  military  cooperation.25 

A  201 1  report  from  the  European  Parliament  exemplifies  how  Sweden’s 
aspiration  within  European  defense  cooperation  is  regarded  from  a  European 
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perspective.  The  report,  The  Impact  of  the  financial  crisis  on  European  Defense, 
categorizes  the  Member  States  into  three  categories  according  to  their  attitude  to 
European  Union  defense  cooperation:  Activists,  Undecided,  and  Specialists.  Sweden 
together  with  France,  Germany,  Poland  and  the  Netherlands  were  labeled  as  actively 
looking  for  cooperation  options  or  leading  efforts  within  the  Activist  group.26  The  report 
also  recognizes  the  Swedish-German  “Ghent  Initiative”  which  aims  at  intensifying 
military  cooperation  in  Europe.  The  goal  of  the  Ghent  Initiative  is  to:  “[Preserve  and 
enhance  national  operational  capabilities  -  with  improved  effect,  sustainability, 
interoperability  and  cost  efficiency  as  a  result.  It  could  even  make  possible  a  broadening 
of  military  capabilities.”27 

As  shown  above,  the  strategic  environment  has  significantly  changed  from  a 
Swedish  perspective.  Not  only  is  the  Cold  War  era  over  during  which  Sweden’s  official 
policy  was  based  on  nonalignment  aimed  at  neutrality  in  the  event  of  war.  More 
importantly,  Sweden  joined  NATO’s  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP)  program  in  1994, 
became  a  member  of  the  European  Union  in  1995,  and  has  since  2009  been  committed 
to  the  Nordic  Declaration  of  Solidarity.  Under  the  Lisbon  Treaty,  the  European  Union  is 
from  a  Swedish  perspective  a  political  alliance  wherein  Member  States  take 
responsibility  for  themselves,  and  provide  aid  and  assistance  to  each  other.  For 
Sweden,  it  is  important  to  demonstrate  that  Sweden  is  a  committed  partner  and  a 
member  taking  responsibility  not  only  for  the  development  of  capabilities,  but  also 
through  participation  in  operations.  While  these  commitments  enhance  Sweden’s  own 
national  security,  they  also  increase  Swedish  influence  on  European  foreign  policy 
formulation  and  execution. 
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European  Union  Battleqroups 

Rapid  Response  was  identified  as  an  important  aspect  of  the  European  Union’s 
military  capability  at  the  1999  Helsinki  European  Council.  The  so-called  Helsinki 
Headline  Goal  2003  subsequently  assigned  to  Member  States  the  objective  of  being 
able  to  provide  rapid  response  elements  available  and  deployable  at  very  high  levels  of 
readiness,  i.e.,  to  be  deployed  within  ten  days.28  The  European  Union  Battlegroup  is  a 
specific  form  of  Rapid  Response  Element  that  only  represents  one  possible  European 
Union-led  military  response  to  an  emerging  situation.  It  has  a  separate  procedure  and 
mechanism,  compared  to  other  units  declared  available.  Full  operational  capability  to 
deploy  two  European  Union  Battlegroups  was  achieved  on  1  January  2007.  Battlegroup 
offers  are  made  at  a  Battlegroup  Coordination  Conference  that  is  organized  twice  a 
year.29 

According  to  the  European  Union  Battle  Group  Concept,  a  Battlegroup  is 
considered  to  be  the  minimum  militarily  effective,  credible,  rapidly  deployable,  and 
coherent  force  package  capable  of  autonomous  rapid  response  operations,  either  for 
stand-alone  operations,  or  for  the  initial  phase  of  a  larger  operation.  A  Battlegroup  is 
based  on  a  battalion  sized  combined  arms  force  that  is  reinforced  with  Combat  Support 
(CS)  and  Combat  Service  Support  (CSS)  assets.  A  Battlegroup  can  either  be  formed  by 
a  Framework  Nation  that  has  volunteered  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  Council  has  agreed, 
or  by  a  multinational  coalition  of  Member  States.  In  addition,  a  Battlegroup  should, 
through  the  contributing  Member  States,  be  associated  with  a  Force  Headquarters 
((F)HQ)  and  pre-identified  operational  and  strategic  enablers,  such  as  logistics  and 
strategic  lift,  and  other  air  and  naval  enablers.  The  Battlegroup  should  be  able  to  start 
executing  its  mission  no  later  than  ten  days  after  a  Council  Decision  to  launch  an 
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operation.  The  Battlegroup  needs  to  be  sustainable  until  the  mission  is  terminated  or 
until  it  is  relieved  by  other  forces.  Thus,  planning  should  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Battlegroup  is  sustainable  for  30  days  of  initial  operations,  and  if  re-supplied,  up 
to  1 20  days. 30 

The  training  and  preparation  needed  to  meet  the  defined  and  agreed 
requirements,  including  HQs  and  enablers,  are  a  Member  State’s  responsibility. 
Furthermore,  certification  is  required  to  guarantee  that  the  defined  standards  are  met. 
For  Swedish  units,  and  units  under  Swedish  command,  it  is  essential  that  the  qualitative 
requirements  are  met,  due  to  the  fact  that  Sweden  and  some  other  Member  States 
introduced  the  qualitative  aspect  in  the  capability  development  process,  and  also  the 
requirement  for  Member  States  to  certify  their  contributions.  Sweden  used  the  NATO 
force  evaluation  tools  as  laid  out  in  the  Operational  Capabilities  Concept  (OCC) 
Evaluation  and  Feedback  (E  &  F)  Programme  [sic.]  to  ensure  that  all  requirements  were 
met  for  NBG  08  and  NBG  1 1 .  The  use  of  this  well-established  program  has  been 
successful.  It  has  not  only  increased  the  level  of  interoperability,  but  also  allowed  full 
transparency.31 

The  European  Union  Battlegroups  are  not  only  central  for  the  capability 
development  for  the  individual  Member  States’  and  their  transformation  efforts,  they  are 
also  important  at  the  European  level.  The  European  Union  Battlegroups  are  considered 
to  be  the  best  developed  mechanisms  for  regular  and  intense  military  pooling  and 
sharing  at  the  European  Union  level.  This  assessment  was  determined  by  the  European 
Parliament,  Directorate-General  for  External  Policies  of  the  Union,  that  is  responsible  for 
organizing  the  work  of  the  Parliament's  committees  and  interparliamentary  delegations 
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in  the  field  of  external  policies.32  This  201 1  European  Parliament  report  also  notes  the 
Battlegroups’  value  as  test  beds  for  new  military  solutions  within  the  commonly  agreed 
political  framework.33 

Swedish  Defense  Reformation  and  Rationale  for  Participation  in  Global  Operations 

The  Armed  Forces  are  undergoing  an  extremely  radical  transition  from 
defense  against  invasion  to  an  operational  defense  force.  This  places 
particular  demands  on  governance.  [...]  The  Commission’s  opinion  is  that 
it  is  possible  to  formulate  monitorable  [sic.]  demands  on  operative 
capability  (defense  effect).34 

In  the  2008  Defense  Bill,  the  Swedish  Government  stated  that:  “[It  is]  the 
Government’s  ambition  to  substantially  increase  the  effect  of  and  ability  to  participate  in 
Peace  Support  Operations.  This  is  not  least  reflected  by  the  NBG  08  commitment.”35 
The  first  steps  toward  the  transformation  of  the  Swedish  Armed  Forces  started  as  early 
as  1999.  Until  2004,  a  Network  Based  Defense  was  discussed  and  evaluated.36 
However,  in  2004  the  Swedish  Parliament  decided  to  thoroughly  transform  the  Swedish 
Armed  Forces  in  order  to  align  them  with  the  post  Cold  War  security  environment.  After 
all,  the  threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  was  gone  and  Sweden  had  been  a  member  of  the 
European  Union  since  1995. 37 

The  2004  decision  to  transform  the  Armed  Forces  eventually  led  to  the 
replacement  of  conscription,  a  system  in  place  since  1 901 ,  with  an  all  volunteer  force 
comprised  of  standing  units,  as  well  as  units  manned  by  voluntary  reservists.38  The 
political  objective  from  2007  clearly  expressed  that:  ’’The  Armed  Forces’  flexibility  and 
functionality  must  increase.  Swedish  units  and  capabilities  need  to  be  more  available 
and  flexible  in  terms  of  operations,  tasks  and  coalition  partners  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  in  Sweden,  in  Europe  or  globally.”39 
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The  system  of  conscription  was  formally  abolished  in  May  2010.  However,  the 
law  on  conscription  is  retained  for  use  in  case  of  a  national  emergency.40  The  previous 
system  with  a  dual  force  structure  was  replaced  with  a  structure  with  one  single  set  of 
forces,  able  to  execute  both  national  and  international  tasks.  Within  this  new  structure 
there  are  both  standing  units,  and  units  with  part-time  contracts.  Most  of  the  Air  and 
Naval  Forces  are,  or  will  be,  standing  units  with  very  high  readiness,  while  the  majority 
of  the  Army  units  will  be  part-time,  although  there  are  or  will  be  standing  Army  units  as 
well.  The  Army  will  be  organized  into  two  brigades  based  on  battalion  sized 
Battlegroups.  The  political  goal  is  for  the  Armed  Forces  to  deliver  operational  effect 
’’here  and  now”,  and  thus  provide  return  on  investment.  This  means  that  all  units  will  be 
fully  trained  and  equipped  in  accordance  with  their  respective  state  of  readiness  level.41 

From  a  Swedish  perspective,  the  European  Union  has  developed  into  an 
important  global  actor,  both  politically  and  economically.  It  has  gained  increased 
strength  in  the  fields  of  security  and  defense.  For  Sweden,  the  European  Union  is  the 
most  important  platform  within  the  international  arena.  Thus  it  is  important  for  Sweden 
to  play  an  active  role  in  the  development  of  the  European  Union’s  military  capability. 
Sweden’s  commitment  and  ability  to  participate  in  European  Union-led  operations  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Sweden  has  participated  in  all  European  Union 
operations,  both  civilian  and  military.42  The  implications  of  European  Union  membership 
for  the  Armed  Forces  were  identified  early,  including  a  requirement  to  maintain,  and 
further  develop  the  capability  to  provide  rapidly  deployable  forces  for  combat  and  peace 
support  operations.  In  the  Swedish  Armed  Forces  Annual  Report  in  2004,  the  Supreme 
Commander  identified  that  European  Union  membership  would  most  likely  lead  to 
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politically  binding  commitments  with  consequences  for  the  Armed  Forces,  therefore 
membership  was  an  important  driver  for  Defense  Planning.43  The  report  also  noted  that 
European  Union  membership,  in  conjunction  with  the  European  Union’s  enlargement, 
was  the  single  most  important  event  in  the  framing  of  Sweden’s  strategic  environment.44 

From  the  Swedish  Armed  Forces’  perspective  the  role  of  being  a  military 
capability  gap  filler  has  been  an  important  driver.  The  aim,  from  this  perspective,  is  to 
provide  highly  trained  and  interoperable  units  within  capabilities  where  there  is  a 
common  shortfall.45  The  consequence  of  this  approach  is  that  Swedish  units  are  in 
demand,  and  furthermore  that  where  and  when  they  are  deployed,  they  play  an 
important  role  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission. 

In  the  Defense  Reform  Bill  presented  by  the  Government  to  Parliament  in  March 
2009,  the  Government  gave  its  views  on  world  affairs,  and  on  Swedish  security  and 
defense  policy.  In  June  2009,  the  Parliament  passed  the  bill  with  the  largest  opposition 
party  (the  Social  Democrats)  supporting  the  chapter  on  security  policy,  hence  all  major 
parties  in  Parliament  support  it.  According  to  this  new  policy,  the  security  environment 
and  the  threats  Sweden  face  are  much  more  multifaceted  than  during  the  Cold  War.  A 
broad  spectrum  of  threats  must  be  countered  by  policies  and  by  armed  forces  with 
greater  flexibility  than  the  old  anti-invasion  defense  had.  While  a  direct  armed  attack  on 
Sweden  seems  unlikely  for  the  foreseeable  future,  Sweden  cannot  rule  out  crises  or 
events  involving  the  use  of  military  force  in  and  around  the  Nordic  region.  Unlike  the 
Cold  War  posture,  current  policy  states  that  national  security  now  is  built  together  with 
other  nations,  thus  adding  a  regional  perspective.46  Furthermore,  there  is  broad 
consensus  in  the  Parliament  that  Sweden  must  be  prepared  to  act  when  a  crisis  occurs 
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outside  of  Swedish  territory,  or  if  an  attack  occurs  on  another  European  Union  member 
or  a  Nordic  state,  even  if  that  attack  is  not  directly  aimed  at  Sweden.47 

The  Nordic  Battlegroup,  with  contributions  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland, 

Ireland  and  Estonia,  plays  an  important  role  in  the  intensified  defense  cooperation  with 
the  Nordic  countries.  It  should  be  noted  that  three  of  the  troop  contributing  nations  are 
non-NATO  members,  i.e. ,  Sweden,  Finland  and  the  non-Nordic  nation  Ireland.  Although 
non-Nordic,  the  NATO  nation  Estonia  has  strong  ties  with  the  Nordic  nations  and  was 
also  a  part  of  the  Swedish  empire  from  1 561  to  1 721 .  The  inclusion  of  the  non- 
European  Union  nation  Norway  is  one  indicator  of  the  increased  defense  cooperation 
between  Sweden  and  Norway.  Swedish  participation  and  framework  nation 
responsibility  have  accelerated  transformation  of  Swedish  Armed  Forces,  which  the 
Government  acknowledged  early  on  in  the  process:  “The  effort  emanating  from  the 
NBG,  in  preparation  for  the  standby  period  between  1  January  and  30  June  2008,  has 
served  as  a  strong  force  in  the  transformation  from  a  defense  against  invasion,  towards 
a  deployed  expeditionary  force.”48 

According  to  the  Government,  the  Swedish  participation  in  international 
operations  augments  the  Armed  Forces’  ability  to  operate  both  nationally  and 
internationally.  This  can  also  be  seen  in  light  of  a  shrinking  force  structure  which 
impacts  training  opportunities  and  capability  development.  The  ability  to  fight  is  of 
utmost  importance,  and  this  ability  is  maintained  and  developed  through  participation  in 
national  and  international  operations  and  training.  Apart  from  augmenting  the  ability  to 
fight,  the  Framework  Nation  responsibility  also  accelerates  capability  development 
where  it  plays  an  important  role  in  the  transformation  towards  an  adaptation  to  future 
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requirements,  including  command  and  control  capability  and  enablers  such  as  logistic 
support.49 

Participation  in  rapid  deployment  operations,  and  operations  on  the  higher  end  of 
the  conflict  scale,  are  also  important  to  the  Swedish  defense  industry.  The  value  of 
Swedish  arms  sales  was  13.7  billion  SKR  (approximately  2  billion  USD)  in  2010. 50  It  is  a 
national  security  interest  to  participate  in  international  operations  and  through  these  to 
promote  technical  interoperability  for  Sweden.51  Prior  to  the  announcement  of  Swedish 
fighters  participating  in  the  NATO  operation  OUP  in  Libya,  Bloomberg  Businessweek 
commented  on  the  fighter  jet  market  saying:  “Eurofighter  competes  with  jets  including 
Dassault  Aviation  SA’s  Rafale,  also  patrolling  over  Libya  after  flying  missions  in 
Afghanistan  since  2002,  and  the  yet-to-be-battle-tested  Saab  AB  Gripen.  That  jet  is 
made  in  Sweden,  where  the  Government  said  yesterday  it  might  join  the  conflict.”52  The 
paper  also  quoted  Francis  Tusa,  London-based  editor  of  the  Defense  Analysis 
newsletter  stating:  “It  never  hurts  to  have  the  ‘as  used  in  combat’  stamp.  It  can  only  do 
you  good.”53  However,  the  Swedish  Air  Force  has  participated  in  several  international 
exercises  in  recent  years,  the  most  important  being  the  U.S.  led  Red  Flag  exercises,  in 
which  it  has  participated  in  since  2006. 54  In  these  exercises,  the  Gripen  system  has 
shown  its  capability  as  multi-role  fighter,  with  full  capability  to  operate  in  the  three  roles: 
air-to-air,  air-to-ground  and  reconnaissance.55  Until  the  involvement  in  OUP,  the  system 
lacked  the  sought  after  “used  in  combat  stamp”.  Participation  in  OUP  with  roughly  2,000 
flight  hours,  650  combat  missions  and  more  than  150,000  reconnaissance  pictures 
taken  was  successful,  according  to  a  press  release  issued  by  the  manufacturer  SAAB, 
on  26  October  201  1 .56  One  month  after  the  completion  of  OUP,  the  Swiss  Government 
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announced  that  Switzerland  will  procure  22  Gripen  fighters  in  an  estimated  €  2.5  billion 
deal.57 

There  is  clear  political  will  to  transform  the  Swedish  Armed  Forces  in  order  to 
achieve  increased  flexibility  and  functionality  and  to  have  a  single  set  of  forces  available 
“here  and  now”  for  both  international  and  national  operations.  The  justification  for  active 
Swedish  participation  in  international  operations  range  from  promotion  of  arms  sales,  to 
the  achievement  of  the  objective  to  play  an  important  and  active  role  in  the  development 
of  the  European  Union’s  military  capability.  However,  the  importance  of  participation  in 
international  operations  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Armed  Forces’  ability  to  fight  should 
not  be  underestimated  since  it  is  through  these  operations  that  the  ability  is  sustained. 
Early  on  in  the  transformation  process,  the  Supreme  Commander’s  perception  was  that 
the  European  Union  membership  would  be  a  driver  for  the  transformation  of  the  forces, 
and  in  the  framing  of  Sweden’s  strategic  environment.  In  this  context,  the  Nordic 
Battlegroup  plays  an  important  role  in  intensifying  Nordic  defense  cooperation,  and  as  a 
strong  force  in  the  transformation  process  itself. 

The  Swedish  Armed  Forces’  Capability  to  Provide  High  Readiness  Force  Packages 

The  common  security  and  defense  policy  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
common  foreign  and  security  policy.  It  shall  provide  the  Union  with  an 
operational  capacity  drawing  on  civilian  and  military  assets.  The  Union 
may  use  them  on  missions  outside  the  Union  for  peace-keeping,  conflict 
prevention  and  strengthening  international  security  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  performance  of  these  tasks 
shall  be  undertaken  using  capabilities  provided  by  the  Member  States.58 

The  ongoing  transformation  of  the  Swedish  Armed  Forces,  with  emphasis  on 

rapid  deployment  and  development  capabilities  seeks,  to  deliver  the  politically  decided 

effects  the  new  defense  policy  requires.  Standing  up  NBG  08,  which  was  the  main  effort 

for  the  Armed  Forces  in  FY07,  has  not  only  accelerated  the  transformation,  but  also 
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served  as  the  engine  in  the  transformation  process  itself.  The  overall  result  was  a  highly 
trained,  rapidly  deployable  unit  with  modern  equipment  and  considerable  firepower  for 
global  operations.59  Several  significant  shortfalls  were  identified  within  the  Swedish 
defense  capabilities,  and  included:  inter-theater  lift  support,  intra-theater  lift  support, 
expeditionary  land  systems,  command  and  control  systems,  interoperable  enablers,  the 
sustainment  of  the  forces,  and  a  certification  process  that  supported  the  transformation 
process  and  enhanced  NATO  interoperability. 

Strategic  lift  was  an  area  given  special  attention  early  on  in  the  transformation 
process.  Strategic  lift  was  already  a  prioritized  capability  prior  to  NBG  08,  where  it  was 
identified  as  a  critical  area  for  improvement.  The  Government  stated  in  the  2008 
Defense  Bill  that:  ’’Sweden  today  lacks  national  strategic  airlift  capability.  The 
development  of  the  European  Union’s  Rapid  Response  Capability  emphasizes  the 
requirement  for  assured  access  to  Strategic  Lift.”60  Strategic  lift  is  considered  to  be  a 
critical  capability  shortfall  for  most  European  nations.  European  Union  Heads  of  State, 
at  an  informal  meeting  in  2005,  identified  it  as  a  key  capability  gap.61  Nevertheless, 
since  Sweden  had  taken  on  the  Battlegroup  Framework  Nation  responsibility,  it  was  a 
Swedish  interest  and  responsibility  to  obtain  assured  access  to  strategic  lift  assets.62 
Sweden  hence  started  negotiations  for  participation  in  the  Strategic  Airlift  Capability 
(SAC)  initiative  to  acquire,  manage,  support  and  operate  three  Boeing  C-17 
Globemaster  III  strategic  transport  aircraft.63  The  decision  to  participate  for  a  30-year 
period,  and  with  assured  access  to  550  flight  hours  per  year,  was  taken  by  the 
Parliament  in  May  2008. 64  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sweden  (after  the  U.S.)  is  the 
second  largest  stakeholder  in  SAC.65  However,  the  first  C-17  was  not  operational  until 
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July  2009.  Therefore,  and  to  further  develop  the  strategic  airlift  capability,  Sweden 
joined  the  multinational  Strategic  Airlift  Interim  Solution  (SALIS)  consortium,  which 
charters  six  Antonov  An-1 24-1 00  transport  aircraft,  in  March  2006. 66  Consequently, 
Sweden  had  already  assured  strategic  airlift  capability  for  NBG  08.  In  addition,  Sweden 
participates  in  and  contributes  with  staff  to  the  NATO  Movement  Coordination  Centre 
Europe  (MCCE)  that  coordinates  strategic  military  transport  by  air,  sea  or  on  land.67 

It  is  not  only  in  the  area  of  strategic  mobility  that  Sweden  has  made  advances.  To 
increase  the  capability  to  tactically  deploy  and  support  forces,  Sweden  has  also 
invested  in  new  helicopter  systems.  This  is  an  area  where  European  nations  currently 
have  insufficient  assets  in  order  to  ensure  intra-theater  lift.68  The  Swedish  helicopter 
fleet  is  currently  being  replaced  and  ten  Super  Pumas  (AS  332)  entered  service  in  1995. 
In  addition,  there  were  20  Augusta  A109  Light  Utility  Helicopters  procured  through  2006, 
and  15  UH-60  Black  Hawks  have  been  acquired  and  will  enter  service  in  2013,  followed 
by  1 8  medium  sized  NH-90  helicopters  in  201 8. 69  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  UH-60s  would 
have  been  available  for  the  proposed  NBG  14  contribution. 

The  ongoing  transformation  has  also  affected  the  force  structure  itself.  The  land 
forces,  Active  and  Reserve,  have  been  reorganized  into  two  Brigade  Combat  Teams 
with  a  total  of  eight  modular  capabilities-based  maneuver  battalions,  plus  CS  and  CSS 
battalions.  In  addition,  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  is  reorganized  and  modernized 
into  40  ARNG  battalions.  Recent  and  planned  acquisitions  for  the  Army  seek  to  improve 
the  land  force’s  ability  to  rapidly  deploy  globally.  This  includes  200  C-130  transportable 
Light  Armored  Vehicles  (LAVs)  of  the  BAE  Systems  RG32M,  which  is  a  4x4  Light 
Armored  Vehicle  with  a  crew  of  five  to  seven,  and  a  basic  combat  weight  of  about  7,300 
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kilos.  In  its  Swedish  configuration,  they  are  mine  hardened  patrol  vehicles  (MHPV).70 
They  will  be  fitted  with  the  W&E  Platt  protected  weapons  stations  and  thus  receive 
increased  protection  from  STANAG  4569  Level  I  to  Level  III,  and  allow  the  vehicle  to  be 
fitted  with  a  variety  of  weapon  systems.71  An  older  version  of  the  RG32  is  already  in 
use,  and  was  used  by  NBG  08  and  1 1  for  units  requiring  a  light  and  thus  rapidly 
deployable  vehicle.  Sweden  additionally  ordered  113  new  C-130  transportable  armored 
8-wheeled  vehicles,  also  designated  as  Armored  Modular  Vehicles  (AMW),  from  Patria, 
with  an  option  to  procure  an  additional  113  vehicles.  The  Patria  is  a  modern  armored 
eight-wheeled  vehicle  with  a  high  standard  of  protection,  mobility,  and  accessibility. 
Sweden  already  has  more  than  150  older  version  Patrias,  the  6-wheeled  Patria  XA180 
and  XA203,  in  various  variants  in  operational  use.72  Delivery  of  the  new  Patria  was 
initially  planned  for  2012,  but  due  to  legal  disputes  regarding  the  procurement  process, 
the  delivery  has  been  delayed  to  2014. 

As  for  the  naval  forces,  they  have  not  been  as  thoroughly  transformed  as  the 
land  forces.  However,  the  Swedish  Navy  has  successfully  participated  in  recent  blue 
water  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Horn  of  Africa,  thus  confirming  the 
ability  to  participate  in  international  blue  water  operations.  Future  procurement  will 
support  the  Navy’s  international  role,  although  national  defense,  i.e.  homeland  defense 
will  remain  the  priority  for  the  Navy. 73  The  Marine  battalion  will  be  reorganized  and  in 
addition  to  its  capability  for  littoral  amphibious  operations,  it  will  be  reinforced  with 
armored  vehicles  for  land  operations,  enabling  it  to  conduct  maneuver  battalion  type 
operations  on  land.74 
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Like  the  land  forces,  the  Swedish  Air  Force  is  increasing  its  ability  to  participate 
in  international  operations.  The  Air  Force’s  four  divisions  of  Saab  JAS39C/D  Gripen 
fighters  are  being  successively  equipped  with  a  stand-alone  MIDS  Link  16  tactical  data 
link,  also  known  as  TADIL-J  in  the  U.S.,  to  allow  participation  in  coalition  operations. 
However,  the  JAS39  system  is  anticipated  to  retain  its  Swedish  national  data  link  as  the 
primary  communications  system  for  national  defense  operations.  The  Link  16 
implementation  was  driven  by  the  NBG  08  Framework  Nation  responsibility  through  a 
CHOD  decision  in  2004. 75  The  Swedish  Air  Force  is  furthermore  enhancing  the  system’s 
long-range  standoff  capability.76  As  previously  mentioned,  the  Swedish  Air  Force 
participated  in  OUP.  In  terms  of  rapid  response,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
fighter  landed  in  Sicily  within  23  hours  of  the  political  decision  to  deploy.77 

Swedish  forces  made  available  for  international  operation  are  certified.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  all  Swedish  European  Battlegroup  contributions  are  certified  through 
NATO’s  OCC  program.78  Furthermore,  Sweden  uses  NATO’s  OCC  Evaluation  & 
Feedback  Programme  [sic.]  for  all  international  standby  forces.  The  program  not  only 
facilitates  the  certification  itself  and  allows  for  transparency,  it  also  enhances  the  level  of 
interoperability  with  NATO.79  In  this  regard,  the  NBG  Framework  Nation  responsibility 
accelerated  the  implementation  of  NATO  procedures  for  certifying  standby  units,  as  well 
as  other  combat  units.80 

Regarding  the  Swedish  European  Union  Battlegroup  contributions,  Sweden 
officially  reported  to  the  European  Union  Military  Committee  on  8  December  2010  that 
NBG  1 1  had  met  all  requirements  and  that  the  unit  would  enter  its  standby  phase 
without  any  limitations,  ready  to  assume  all  tasks  according  to  the  Battle  Group 
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Concept.81  NBG  08  also  met  its  operational  requirements,  although  budget  constraints 
for  FY07  impacted  the  training  and  standing  up  of  the  unit.  However,  these  minor 
limitations  were  mitigated  during  the  standby  phase  and  did  not  impact  the  unit’s  ability 
from  an  operational  standpoint.82 

The  Swedish  Armed  Forces’  capability  to  provide  high  readiness  force  packages 
has  been  increased  through  the  procurement  of  systems  that  are  well  suited  for  global 
expeditionary  warfare.  Not  only  do  the  systems  have  a  high  level  of  protection  and 
firepower,  they  are  in  many  cases  also  air  transportable.  The  enabling  forces’  ability  to 
support  and  contribute  to  coalition  operations  has  also  been  enhanced.  Furthermore, 
the  force  structure  has  been  modified  to  better  support  the  new  requirements  and  a 
certification  process  has  been  implemented  that  ensures  that  all  requirements,  including 
NATO  interoperability,  are  met. 

Political  Support  for  the  Provision  and  Deployment  of  High  Readiness  Force  Packages 

Sweden  has  since  2006,  and  therefore  during  the  period  of  contributing 
European  Union  Battlegroups,  been  governed  by  a  coalition  of  center-right  parties  led 
by  the  Swedish  Moderate  Party.  Between  1994  and  2006,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
was  the  ruling  party.  However,  the  Green  Party  and  the  Left  Party,  representing  about 
15  percent  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  have  questioned  the  Swedish  contribution. 
More  importantly,  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  the  largest  opposition  party,  opposed  the 
Swedish  Framework  Nation  responsibility  for  201 1 .  If  the  center-right  coalition  had  lost 
its  majority  in  the  parliamentary  elections  in  September  2010,  then  the  Swedish 
European  Battlegroup  Framework  Nation  responsibility  beginning  1  January  201 1  would 
have  lacked  majority  political  support.83 
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Part  of  some  of  the  political  parties’  opposition  to  European  Battlegroup 

participation  stems  from  the  non-usage  of  the  force.  During  the  Swedish  European 

Union  Presidency84  in  2009,  the  usability  of  the  European  Union  Battlegroups  was  a 

prioritized  policy  issue  by  the  Government.  The  Swedish  Presidency  therefore 

organized  different  workshops  in  order  to  facilitate  a  political  discussion  on  a  more 

flexible  view  on  their  use.85  The  intent  was  further  developed  in  the  Work-program  for 

the  Swedish  Presidency  of  the  European  Union: 

Development  of  the  EU’s  crisis  management  capability  is  an  important 
part  of  the  objective  of  strengthening  the  EU  as  a  global  actor.  The  aim  is 
to  improve  the  EU’s  capacity  to  take  action  in  crisis  situations  and  thereby 
contribute  more  effectively  to  international  peace  and  security.  The 
Presidency  will  work  to  strengthen  the  usability  of  the  EU’s  civilian  and 
military  crisis  management  capabilities,  for  continued  capability 
development  and  for  more  effective  coordination  between  EU  crisis 
management  instruments.86 

A  Presidency-led  workshop  on  24  July  2009  concluded  that  the  use  of  the 
Battlegroups  was:  “[Njeither  only  a  question  of  availability,  nor  only  a  matter  of  political 
will.”87  However,  and  more  importantly,  it  was  noted  that  the  fundamental  issue  is  to 
have  Battlegroups  that  are  deployable  and  sustainable.  The  importance  of  the 
Battlegroups  as  a  tool  for  transformation  was  also  emphasized.88 

The  Battlegroups  were  also  discussed  at  the  informal  meeting  of  European  Union 
Defense  Ministers  hosted  by  the  Swedish  Presidency.  Javier  Solana,  European  Union 
High  Representative  for  the  Common  Foreign  and  Security  Policy,  noted  that  Member 
States  devote  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  provide  Battlegroups  and  that  Europe  must  make 
full  use  of  their  potential.  At  the  same  time,  he  firmly  expressed  that:  “Any  Battlegroup 
deployment  must  meet  the  operational  needs  of  the  moment.”89 
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The  Swedish  Framework  Nation  responsibility  for  2014  eventually  became 
officially  questioned,  and  the  Social  Democratic  Party  and  the  Green  Party  declared  in 
the  Parliament  during  December  201 1  that  such  a  responsibility  was  not  foreseen 
before  2015.  The  decision  to  not  declare  Swedish  willingness  to  assume  a  Framework 
Nation  responsibility  prior  to  2015  was  also  supported  by  the  Parliament’s  multi-partisan 
Committee  on  Defense.90  The  Swedish  Parliament  later  followed  the  Committee  on 
Defense’s  proposal  and  decided  on  15  December  201 1  that  Sweden  would  not  assume 
a  European  Union  Battlegroup  Framework  Responsibility  prior  to  201 5. 91  The 
Parliament  furthermore  directed  the  Government  to  initiate  a  review  of  the  European 
Union’s  Battlegroups.92 

The  basis  of  the  Green  Party’s  opposition  to  a  Battlegroup  Framework  Nation 
responsibility  does  not  stem  from  opposition  to  Swedish  forces  being  deployed  in 
general,  but  rather  that,  according  to  them,  forces  are  being  put  on  high  readiness 
although  a  European  Union  Battlegroup  deployment  is  unlikely.  Flowever,  the  Green 
Party  does  not  oppose  a  more  limited  contribution  in  2014.  Moreover,  the  Green  Party 
supports  the  goal  to  have  2,000  troops  deployed  and  even  proposed  an  increase.  The 
Social  Democratic  Party  supports  the  current  level  of  deployed  troops,  although  they 
favor  increased  involvement  in  UN  operations.  The  Left  Party  is  in  total  opposition  to 
further  Swedish  Battlegroup  participation  due  to  costs  and  an  anticipated  lack  of  a  UN 
mandate  for  European  Union  Battlegroup  operations.93 

However,  the  current  Government  firmly  supports  Sweden’s  contribution  to  the 
European  Union’s  military  capability,  including  assuming  responsibility  for  Battlegroups. 
Carl  Bildt,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  expressed  this  position  in  his  Statement  of 
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Government  Policy  in  the  Parliamentary  Debate  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  February  201 2 
stating:  “Sweden  continues  its  commitment  within  the  European  Union’s  battlegroups. 
We  are  working  for  these  battlegroups  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations 
when  necessary,  including  in  the  event  of  major  disasters.  The  European  Union’s  ability 
to  assist  with  crisis  management,  state-building  and  humanitarian  support  in  vulnerable 
countries  contributes  to  a  strong  and  unified  Europe.  Sweden  takes  its  responsibility  for 
an  active  European  role  in  such  operations.”94 

Sweden’s  active  support  of  the  European  Union’s  military  capability  development 
should  also  be  seen  in  light  of  the  country’s  domestic  NATO  debate.  The  Green  Party 
and  the  Left  Party  not  only  officially  oppose  Swedish  application  for  NATO  membership, 
along  with  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  they  also  firmly  oppose  Swedish  participation  in 
the  NATO  Response  Force  (NRF).  Interestingly,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
recognizes  NATO  as  a  vital  actor  for  European  security  and  international  crisis 
management,  and  supports  Swedish  participation  in  UN  mandated  NATO  operations.95 

Questioning  of  the  European  Union  Battlegroup  commitment  has  not  only  been 
voiced  by  the  Parliament,  but  also  by  the  Swedish  National  Audit  Office  (NAO).96  The 
NAO’s  report  on  NBG  08  criticized  the  way  the  Swedish  contribution  increased  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirement.  From  the  initial  level  of  1,100  soldiers,  Sweden  subsequently 
placed  2,350  soldiers  on  high  readiness.  Furthermore,  the  operational  requirements 
were  agreed  to  only  one  year  before  the  training  started.  That,  in  turn,  led  to  incomplete 
tasks  issued  to  units  and  delays  in  the  allocation  of  mission  essential  equipment.  This 
would  not  have  been  an  issue  if  the  task  had  been  given  to  an  existing  unit,  but  the 
Swedish  contribution  was  task-organized  for  the  mission,  which  in  turn  made 
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coordination  a  challenge.  Cost  control  and  the  relationship  between  costs  and  tasks 
added  to  the  confusion,  according  to  NAO.  Nevertheless,  as  the  NAO  concludes,  from 
the  beginning  of  its  6-month  standby  phase  the  NBG  08  was  certified,  equipped  and 
organized  without  any  reservations,  other  than  tactical  AIRMEDEVAC.97  NAO  also 
audited  the  NBG  1 1  contribution,  and  a  report  is  expected  to  be  delivered  in  May 
201 2.98 

Public  Support  for  International  Operations 

Transatlantic  Trends 99  notes  in  their  survey  Transatlantic  Trends  201 1  that 
compared  to  Americans  and  other  Europeans,  Swedes  are  the  most  likely  to  approve  of 
their  Government’s  handling  of  foreign  policy  issues,  with  74%  of  respondents  showing 
approval.  Furthermore,  Swedes  were  more  supportive  of  maintaining  troops  in 
Afghanistan  compared  to  other  Europeans.  They  are  also  more  willing  to  promote 
democracy  even  if  it  would  lead  to  periods  of  instability,  with  an  83%  support  rating.  In 
this  survey,  Swedes  were  also  the  most  supportive  of  military  intervention  in  Libya  with 
69%  supporting,  compared  to  a  59%  support  in  the  U.S.  and  a  53%  support  in  the  U.K. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  Swedes,  according  to  this  survey,  are  evenly  split  on  the 
importance  of  close  cooperation  with  NATO.100  This  is  of  importance  for  Swedish 
national  strategy  formulation. 

The  Swedish  Civil  Contingencies  Agency  (MSB)  conducts  a  bi-annual  survey  on 
matters  related  to  national  security  and  defense.  According  to  their  survey,  56%  of  the 
Swedish  population  is  in  support  of  international  peace  enforcement  operations,  even  if 
these  would  result  in  the  loss  of  life  to  Swedish  troops.  The  majority,  53%,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  European  Union  membership  positively  contributed  to  Swedish  national 
security,  and  a  majority  of  59%  supports  the  Swedish  contribution  to  the  European 
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Union’s  military  rapid  response  capacity.  However,  not  as  many,  49%,  are  in  support  of 
Sweden  assuming  a  Framework  Nation  responsibility  although  the  majority,  65%,  is  in 
support  of  Sweden  being  a  leading  player  in  the  European  defense  industry.  It  should 
be  noted  that  73%  responded  that  the  European  Union  contributes  to  the  security  in  the 
Nordic-Baltic  region,  whereas  58%  are  of  the  opinion  that  NATO  contributes.101 
According  to  the  preliminary  results  from  the  201 1  survey,  only  28%  of  the  population  is 
in  support  of  a  Swedish  NATO  membership.102 

Although  the  current  Swedish  Government  firmly  supports  an  active  Swedish  role 
in  the  European  Union’s  military  capability  development,  including  Sweden  assuming 
European  Union  Battlegroup  Framework  Nation  responsibility,  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  majority  political  support  for  NBG  14.  The  non-usage  of  the  European  Union’s 
Battlegroups  clearly  contributed  to  this.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  Swedes,  unlike 
many  other  Europeans,  are  willing  to  deploy  forces  and  prepared  to  risk  the  loss  of 
troops,  for  the  achievement  of  political  goals.  This  may  be  related  to  the  relatively  high 
approval  ratings  of  the  Government’s  handling  of  foreign  policy  issues. 

Conclusion 

Since  Sweden’s  entry  into  the  European  Union  in  1995,  Sweden  has  made  a 
doctrinal  change  from  the  Cold  War  national  security  policy  of  ’’Non-alignment  in  peace, 
aiming  for  neutrality  in  case  of  war”,  to  become  an  active  member  of  the  European 
Union’s  defense  structure.  European  Union  membership  has  immense  implications  for 
Swedish  national  security  and  its  formulation.  This  is  manifested  through  official 
documents  and  statements,  as  well  as  through  actions.  The  post  Cold  War  strategic 
landscape  has  also  allowed  Sweden  to  openly  declare  its  aspirations  as  a  strong 
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regional  military  power,  and  thus  officially  declare  that  an  attack  on  its  Nordic 
neighbours  will  be  considered  as  an  attack  on  Sweden. 

The  European  Union  membership  means  that  Sweden  is  a  member  of  a  political 
union  where  the  members  have  agreed  to  take  their  share  of  responsibility  in  order  to 
achieve  common  goals  and  interests.  For  Sweden,  it  is  clear  that  European  Union 
membership  has  reinforced  the  mutual  dependence  which  in  turn  calls  for  Member 
States  to  act  jointly  in  a  spirit  of  solidarity  in  the  event  of  crisis.  Sweden  also  formalized 
the  responsibility  to  provide  military  assistance  to  other  Nordic  countries  through  a 
Declaration  of  Solidarity. 

The  rationale  for  Sweden’s  participation  in  global  operations  stems  from  the 
notion  that  threats  and  challenges  should  be  met  before  they  reach  Swedish  territory, 
and  in  cooperation  with  other  nations.  Swedish  national  security  is  furthermore 
strengthened  through  confidence  building  measures  and  participation  in  international 
operations  with  significant  and  credible  contributions.  Sweden’s  active  role  is  justified  by 
the  fact  that  Sweden  is  one  of  Europe’s  wealthier  nations  and  therefore  has  the  ability  to 
assume  greater  responsibility.  However,  active  participation  is  also  justified  by  a  need  to 
augment  the  Armed  Forces’  ability  to  fight,  and  in  support  of  capability  development.  In 
addition,  Sweden  is  a  major  arms  producer  and  the  use  of  Swedish  products  in  real 
operations  showcases  the  equipment  and  promotes  arms  sales. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Swedish  Armed  Forces  have  undergone  a  transformation 
into  a  professional  expeditionary  force  that  matches  Sweden’s  national  security  policy 
aspirations.  The  Swedish  Armed  Forces’  transformation  has  not  only  led  to  the 
abolishment  of  the  conscript  system  and  a  thorough  reorganization,  it  has  also  led  to 
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procurement  of  equipment  suitable  for  global  rapid  deployment  operations,  thus 
enhancing  force  deployability.  Furthermore,  Sweden  has  invested  in  the  build-up  of 
assured  access  to  strategic  lift  which  is  a  recognized  capability  gap  among  European 
nations.  The  transformed  force  has  increased  usability,  interoperability,  sustainability, 
and  ability  to  conduct  international  operations. 

As  one  the  European  Union’s  27  members,  Sweden  has  twice  assumed 
Framework  Nation  responsibility  for  a  European  Union  Battlegroup.  Doing  so  six  months 
out  of  36  confirms  Sweden’s  role  as  a  leading  contributor  to  the  European  Union’s  rapid 
response  capabilities.  This  creates  stature  for  Sweden,  and  a  high  level  of  insight  into, 
as  well  as  influence  on,  the  European  Union’s  military  capability  development.  Through 
providing  NATO-certified  combat  units  for  global  rapid  deployment,  Sweden 
demonstrates  its  capability  and  commitment  to  support  the  European  Union’s  foreign 
policy  and  the  development  of  the  Union’s  military  capability.  Enablers  such  as  strategic 
lift,  fixed-wing  and  rotary-wing  aircraft  support  the  Swedish  contributions.  Certification 
and  NATO  interoperability  are  guaranteed  through  the  use  of  NATO’s  force  evaluation 
tools,  which  also  ensure  transparency. 

The  NBG  Framework  Nation  responsibility  should  not  only  be  seen  as  an 
indicator  of  Sweden’s  strong  support  of  European  foreign  and  defense  policy,  but  also  in 
light  of  Sweden’s  regional  ambitions  and  efforts  to  intensify  cooperation  with  the  Nordic 
countries.  Partnering  with  neighboring  nations  has  strengthened  the  ability  to  promote 
national  and  common  regional  interests,  and  enhanced  efficiency  and  teamwork 
between  defense  authorities  in  the  Nordic  and  Baltic  region.  The  Nordic  defense 
cooperation  and  the  declarations  of  mutual  support  in  the  event  of  an  attack  are  clear 
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indications  of  its  application.  The  NBG  buildup,  training  and  standby  period  has 
undoubtedly  facilitated  the  creation  of  formal  and  informal  networks  between  individuals, 
units  and  nations  which  in  turn  not  only  foster  a  common  defense  identity,  but  also 
promote  national  security  objectives.  It  is  likely  that  Nordic  and  Baltic  cooperation  also 
promotes  sales  of  Swedish  defense  materiel  and  know-how  through  the  use  of  Swedish 
equipment  by  Swedish  units,  and  to  some  extent  by  other  participating  nations. 

The  Battlegroup  undertaking  has  undoubtedly  served  as  an  engine  for  the 
Swedish  Armed  Forces’  transformation  process.  Furthermore,  through  actions  and 
official  statements,  Sweden  has  shown  that  the  Battlegroups  are  considered  as  unique 
and  effective  instruments  for  rapid  reaction  operations.  Flowever,  no  European  Union 
Battle  Group  has  been  deployed  to  date.  The  issue  of  non-usage  was  one  of  the 
military-related  areas  addressed  by  Sweden  during  the  Swedish  Presidency  of  the 
European  Union  in  2009.  The  non-usage  was  also  an  essential  motive  for  the  Swedish 
decision  to  step  down  from  a  Framework  Nation  responsibility  in  2014.  Nonetheless,  the 
Swedish  air  component  assigned  as  an  enabler  to  the  NBG  1 1  was  deployed  to  NATO’s 
operation  in  Libya. 

Sweden’s  high  level  of  ambition  within  the  realm  of  European  Union  military 
cooperation  can  also  be  seen  in  light  of  domestic  opposition  to  NATO  membership.  A 
Swedish  NATO  membership  currently  lacks  public  and  political  support.  At  the  same 
time,  Sweden  is  a  force  contributor  to  NATO  operations  with  public  national  support. 

For  participation  in  international  operations,  two  things  are  required:  available 
forces  with  the  right  capabilities  required,  and  the  national  political  will  to  participate. 
Deployed  Swedish  forces  have  that  support,  and  the  Swedish  population  is  willing  to 
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accept  even  higher  levels  of  risk  than  other  Europeans  are.  But  despite  the  current 
center-right  coalition  Government  firmly  promoting  Sweden  assuming  an  active  role  in 
European  security  and  defense,  the  political  support  for  Sweden  assuming  Framework 
Nation  responsibility  for  a  European  Union  Battlegroup  in  2014  proved  to  be  insufficient. 
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